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SUGAR  ALLOT"TANCS 


CINDERELLA  S^JD 


SUGAR  ALLOWANCE 


;.  The' -amount  of  sugar  allocated  to  civilians 
•.the;*.- last  three  months  of  this  year  will  be 
about-  a  third  less  than  we  used  during  the 
samS! -months  in  1944.  That's  why  -our  five 
poiirids/'';'oJf  "sugar  obtained  with  sugar  stamp 
No;  .'3.8  must'' last  four  months...  or  through 
December^ 

While  the  fourth-quarter  sugar  allocation  for 
civilians ,  as  announced  by  the  U.  S.  De- 
partment -jOf-  '•  AgH'c'ult  ure ,  is  the  lowest  for 
any  quarter  "this'  year,  it  has  not  required 
any  cut  in.  ;ho  use  hold  allowances.  Normally, 
civilian,  sugar  use  Reclines  the  last  part 
of  the 'year.     The*  bulk  of  home  and  commer- 
cial' canning  has  been  -completed.    Also,  ice 
cream  and' soft  drink  manufacturers  use  less 
sugar  during  this  season. 

As  you  know,  ' allocations  on  commodities  are 
worked  out,  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture '  in'  line  with  supply  and  needs  of  the 
various  claimant s. s   If  you  want  to  know  how 
"the':  1,222,, 6 10 '.tons  available  for  the  October- 
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December  period  will  be  divided, 
here  are  the  figures. .. civilians. . . 
including  home,  institutional  and 
industrial  users... will  get  982 
thousand  tons.  1  U.  S.  military  and 
war  services  will  receive  17^,000 
tons.    For  U.  S.  military  relief 
feeding  go  8,000  tons;  to  liberated 
areas  through  UNRRA  and  other  pro- 
grams, 31*000  tons;  and  to  U.  S. 
territories  and  other  exports, 
27,000  tons. 

With  the  end  of  the  war,  military 
requirements  for  sugar  for  the 
fourth  quarter  of  the  year  were  re- 
duced, and  some  sugar  originally 
scheduled  for  military  use  has  been 
made  available  for  civilian  distri- 
bution.   These  reductions  were  not 
large  enough  to  permit  any  increase 
in  civilian  ration  allowances. 
Rather,  if  these  reductions  had  not 
been  made,  it  might  have  been  neces- 
.^s-ary  to  cut  civilian  ration  allow- 
ances- 
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For  the  year,  civilian  per  capita  use 
of  sugar  will  average  about  73  pounds. 
This  compares  with  89  pounds  last  year 

^  1935-3$.  -     : : p^f! "       "r     ' "  :  3 

TURKEY  STRUT 

Those  who  pride  themselves  on  their 
turkey-carving  skill  can  give  more  vent 
to  that  talent  during  the  coming  months. 
An  all-time  record  crop  of  gobblers  is 
headed  for  market.    Not  only  is  produc- 
tion up  19  percent  over  last  year's  high, 
but  all  turkeys  can  now  be  sold  on  the 
open  market. 

The  U.  3.  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
announced  that  the  war  food  order,  which 
required  turkeys  to  be  set  aside  for 
Government  purchase,  ended  September  24. 
That  order,  in  effect  in  the  major  pro- 
ducing areas  since  April  S  of  this  year, 
required  that  all  processed  turkeys  which 
met  Army  specifications  be  offered  first 
to  Government  buyers.    The  Armed  Forces 
now  have  an  adequate  supply  for  holiday 
dinners  and  can  get  the  additional  birds 
they  need  on  the  open  market. 

( It ' s  estimated  that  650  million  pounds 
of  '  turkey, . . dressed  weight .  .".will  bo  • 
available  this  year.    Even  after  mili- 
tary needs  are  filled,  that  means  about 
4  and  a  half  pounds  for  everyone  in  this 
country.    And  if  -you  want"  to'  know  how  that 
share  compares  with  our  feasts  of  other 
years. .  .before  the  war.,  the  average  civi- 
lian ate  about  two  and  a  half  pounds  of 
turkey  a  year.    And  even  in  1942  when  we- 
re ally  went  at  our  turkey  eating  in  a  big 
way,  the  average  use  was  only  3.7  pounds.- 

Most,  of  tiie  increases  in  turkeys  this  -year 
are  in  the  larger  flocks.    The' old  method 
of  raising  small  flocks  around  the  farm- 
stead is  fast  giving  way  to  the  more  scient- 
ific commercialized  method  of  turkey  prod- 
uction in  large  flocks.    Losses. from  disv  . 
ease  and  predatory  animals  are  better  con- 
trolled where  the  poults  are  raised  in 
houses  with  wire 'floors  for  7  to  8  weeks 
and  then  ranged  under  protection. 

California  leads  all  states  in  turkey 
production  this  year  with  some  4  million 
birds.    Texas  is  a  close  second  and 
Minnesota  is  third.    These  three  leading 


states  are  producing  about  a  third 
of  the  turkey  crop.    Other  high  rank- 
ing states  are  Oregon,  Iowa,  Utah, 

"and  Nebraska^    But.'  production  has 
increased  in  all  states  except 
Louisiana  and  Montana  where  there 
was  no  change  from  last  year. 

You'll  also  be  seeing  more  turkeys 
in  October  than  usual.    The  trend 
toward  production  of  earlier  birds 
from  January  and  February  poults 
has  developed  during  the  last  four 
years  because  these  early  birds  are 
easier  to  raise.    There  have  been 
smaller  death  losses,  and  the  A*'my 
has  been  paying  a  premium  for  early 
birds  for  shipment  to  servicemen 
overseas.    And  you'll  be  seeing  tur- 
keys on  the  market  longer.    The  in- 
creasing demand  for  year-round  tur- 
key dinners  in  hotels  and  restaur- 
ants has  fostered  the  production  of 
heavy  broad-brested  birds  for  the 
freezer  market.    In  the  Pacific  Coast 
States  where  this  type  of  production 
is  more  highly  developed,  over  a 
fourth  of  the  crop  is  marketed  after 
January  1. 

„,Qn ..a ^nafeisna^.baris .  thpu^.A.^aearIy,  . 
two-thirds  of  the  crop  will  be 
marketed  by  Thanksgiving  this  year. 
The"  Christmas  and  ifew  Year  markets 
are  expected  to  receive  almost  a 
third  of  the  marketings  and  the  rest 
will  be  sold  after  the  holidays. 

FOUR  AND  FOUR    '  : 

As  we  have  been  telling*  you  for  weeks, 
now,  it's  still  vitally  important 
that  American  homemakers  keep  saving 
used  kitchen  fats  and  turning  them 
in  to  their  butchers.    And  here's 
the  proof  of  all  our  nagging. .. the 
United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture is . so  anxious  to  get  those  sal- 
vaged fats  that  housewives  will  be 
receiving  a  bonus  after  October  1. 
Instead  of  the  old  value  of  2  red  • 
ration-  points  and  4  cents  for  every 
pound,  butchers  will  now  pay  FOUR 
red  points  and  four  cents  for  each 
pound  of  fat  turned  in. 
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FOOD  NOTES  FROM  FAR  AND  NEAR 


Back  in  the  2nd  Centurey  3,0.,  Cato  was 
recommending  the  use  of  mashed  cabbage 
as  a  treatment  for  bruises.    Now,  Dr.  C. 
S.  Pederson  and  his  associates  at  the  New 
York  State  Experiment  Station  in  Geneva, 
N.  X.  have  discovered  that  cabbage  juice 
has  definite  germicidal  properties. 
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CINDERSLLA  SEED 

0  1 

Along  at)6ut  this  time  every  year,  the 
farms  "of  the  South  and  Southwest  are 
dotted  with  cotton  pickers.  They're 
harvesting  the  "vegetable  iamb"  and 
the  "wool  trees"  (as  the  cotton  plant 


oil  mill... where  the  short  fibers  of 
linters  left  by  the  gin  are  removed. 
Next  the  hulls  are  loosened  by  a  series 
of  knives  which  cut  the  seed.    Then  the 
seed  passes  through  machines  that  se- 
parate the  hulls  from  the  kernels  or 
meats.    The  separated  meats  are  put 
through  a  series  of  heavy  steel  rollers., 
which  press  them  into  flakes.  Usually 
these  flakes  ar.e  cooked  for  three-quar- 
ters to  one  and.  a  half  hours  at  a  tem- 
perature ranging  from  200  to  225  degrees. 
The  cooked  co,t.ton.seepl  flakes  then  go  in- 
to a  machine  called  a  "f ormer". . .which 
shapes  them  into  slabs  and  wraps  the 
slabs  in  heavy  cloth.    Pressure  is  ap- 


was  called  in  ancient  writings)  which  pro-  plied  to  thesis  .slabs  of/, cooked  cotton- 
duce  much  of  our  nation's  clothing.  r*hat 
many  homomakers  know, , ..but  sometimes 
take  for  granted. . . .is  that  these  cot- 
ton pickers  are  also  harvesting  food. . . . 
in  the  form  cotton  seeds. 

T7ithin  the  last  three-quarters  of  a  cen- 
tury, cottonseed. ., once  the  stepchild 
of  the  cotton  industry. . .has  felt  the 
touch  of  a  fairy  godmother's  wand  that 
has  transformed  these  fuzzy  pellets  into 
products  of  great  value,.    One  of  the  most 
important  of  these  products  is  oil... the 
"yellow  gold"  of  the  cotton  plant .  which 
finds  its  way  to  our  dinner  tables  in  the 
form  of  cooking  oil,  salad  dressing, 
shortening,  and  margarine. 

From  the  cotton  field  to  the  grocer's 
shelf... the  seed  makes  three  stops.  The 
first  one  is  at  the  gin... where  most  of 
the  lint  is  stripped  off.    Time  was  when 
only  the  cotton  went  any  further  than  the 
gin. . .because  the  seed  was  considered 
worthless  and  left  to  rot  in -.huge  piles. 
Then  someone  hit  upon  the  idea  of  crush- 
ing the  seed  for  oil.    In  recent  years 
cottonseed  has  become  so  important  for 
this  purpose  that  the  U.  S.  Department 


seed  kernels  until  the  crude  oil  flows 
out. 

Some  mills  extract  the ^oil  by  passing 

the  pre-heated  cottonseed  kernels 

through  a  large  machine  called  the 

"expeller  press". . .which  works  like  a 

giant  meat  grinder,  forcing  the  oil  out 

as  it  grinds  the  seed.    In  either  method 

...the  extracted  oil  is  allowed  to  set- 
.  •  »  •  •  .  . 

tie  before  it  is  drained  off  into  stor- 
age tanks. . .ready  to  be  sold. 

From  the  oil  mill... the  crude  oil  tra- 
vels.  in  large  tank  cars  -to  a  refinery. . . 
where  the  oil  that  is*  suitable  for  food 
is  separated  from  the  "soap  stock.".  ,  Be- 
fore  it  is  sold,  the  refined  oil  is  fur- 
ther purified  by  deodorizing. .. and  for 
some  purposes,  it  is  bleached.     In  peace- 
time, about  nine-tenths  of  all  the  cot- 
tonseed oil  produced  in  the  United  Stated- 
event  ually  reaches  our  dinner  tables  in 
one  form  or  another. 


• » * « . 

left 


af.ter  the . 


The  cottonseed  cake 

oil  is  pressed  out  is  one'  of  the  most 
important  protein  feeds  for  livestock  .., 
ancj-  poultry.    The  'lingers  cut  from  the 


of  Agriculture  licenses -inspectors  to  take  seed  are  used  ein  the -manuf  acture  of  mat- 


samples  of  the  so^d.    These  samples  are 
then  analyzed  by  licensed  chemists  to  de- 
termine the  oil  and  protein  content.  The 
higher  these  are... the  more  suitable  the. 
seed  is  for  crushing. ..  and  the  more  the 
mill  is  willing  to  pay  for  i^his  product, 

i 

The  oil  mill  is  the  next  stop  on  the  itin- 
erary of  the  cottonseed  from  the  farm  to 
the  consumer.    After  the  seed  is  cleaned..' 
it  "gets  a  haircut"  in  the  lint  room  of  the 


tresses,  upholstery  and  in  the  produc- 
tion of  smokies s  powder,  plastics  and 
photographic  film.    The  hulls  are  also 
used  for  livestock  feed.     So  you.  see, 
there  is  absolutely 'no  waste  to  the 
"Cinderella  seed!* ' 
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PAK)PAIiA~' 


Los  Angele.s. 
MST  ITJJIT.  BUYS.  •  ....... . .  • ..Bartlett  pears, 

I  IT  1103511153  SUPPLY. •  ......  •  ..IJatermelons  (lower)  f  grapes  ("best  at  ceiling),  lemons, 

late- peaches,  oranges,  summer  apples,  cantaloupe* 

Of  LI  GH2  SUPPLY.  ♦Hale  ■  and  Elbert  a  peache  s ,  pluns ,  grapefruit ,  cran- 

berries (first  arrivals),  strawberries  (ceiling). 

BpSSg, yS&L'SA.Wf'Fi  BUYS.. ...... ..Toma,toes,  cucumbers,  Ho.  2  potatoes,  Ho*  2  sweet 

potatoes,  cabbage. 

Ill  1;0IH3A^3  SUPPLY.** •  ...  ..*«* Spanish  onions  (lower),  celery,  potatoes,  cauliflower 
j  (slightly  lower),  lima  beans,  eggplant,  carrots, 

;  bunched  vegetables,  corn,  Bell  peppers  (slightly 

higher),  summer  squash  (slightly  higher). 
Ill  LIGH2  SUPPLY.  ...White  onions'  (ceiling) ,  asparagus' (high)  ,  peas  ... 

(slightly  higher). 
AYAIIAZLII.POE  GAIHTIUG. ....... Bart lett  pears* 

>  -  •  ": :  San  Prancisco. 

MS2  IBIVZ  BUYS.  ••••*••••*•*  .Apple  s ,  gr ape s  and  wat e me  1  on s  • 

III  ;:0ZD~:PA53  SUPPLY*. ........ .Cantaltfups,  casaba  honeydew  and  cranshaw  and  Persian 

melons,  figs  (slightly  higher),  pears,  small  oranges, 
■    •   peaches....  \._ 

IK  LIGE3  SUPPLY.....  ...Plums,  fresh  prunes. 

BESI!  *y2G-32A3L3  BUYS.  Cabbage,  cauliflower,  cucumbers,  eggplant,  lettuce, 

■       -  peppers,  spinach,  tomatoes**  . 

IK  ■M0JBEA5S  SUPPLY...... v.. • .Broccoli,  celery,  brussel  sprouts,  onions,  and- peas, 

potatoes  (lov/er),  sv/eet  potatoes  (ceiling),  corn 
(slightly  higher).  ....  j 

III  BIG-HE.  SUPPLY. • Summe  r  squash*  • .  .  . 

»  ■  ■       '    *  ,  . 

L    Portland  .' 

EZSE  PHUT?  BUYS*  .Italian  prunes.  .   .  . 

IN  SUPPLY*. ........ .Peache  s ,  pe  ars",  cant  aloupe*  . 

3BS2  TSGE'TOES-SUYS  ..Danish  squash,  caulif lower,  eggplant,  cucumbers, 

green  peppers,  spinach. 
IK  WJfflB&M  SUPPLY.... ...... .Beans,  corn,  tomatoes,  bunched' vegetables,  onions, 

potatoes. 

AVAILA3LD  PCH  CAiUTIHG. ... ....Beans,  corn,  tomatoes,  Italian  prunes* 

« 

Seattle 

BUS"  PHJI'2  BUYS.  .  t ........  • .  .Small  oranges. 

II!  WmteSM  SUPPLY.   Jonathan  and  red  delicious  apples  (ceiling),  late 

sundey  apples,  cantaloups,  casabas,  honey dews  and 
ci&nshaw  pears,  Concord  grapes,  California  table 
grape  s ,  melons. 

Ill  LIGHT  SUPPLY  ..Grapefruit,  bananas,  California  watermelons,  peaches 

Italian  prunes. 

V3G^TA3L3  BUYS  .Green  b  cans ,  eggplant,  cucumbers,  cabbage,  peppers, 

■  ITo.  2  potatoes,  soft  squash,  corn,  lettuce, 
tonatodSf 

IK  MTTOflASg  SUPPLY  .Dry  onions,  celery. 

AVAILABLE  POP.  CA1IKIKG.  ......  .Be ans ,  c o  rn ,  cucumb e r  s • 
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WORLD  POOD  PICTURE 

MEAT  COUNTER  TALK 

SAGA  OP  THE  SAUCE 


WORLD  POOD  PICTURE 


You  can  get  a  snapshot  view  of  the 
world's  fight  against  hunger  from  the 
comment  of  a  Balkan  official,  l,The 
children  of  our  town,"  he  told  an  UNRHA 
;vorker,  ileat  every  other  day*" 

A  report  from  the  office  of  Poreign 
Agricultural  Relations,  sketches  the 
view  on  a  larger  canvas.    It  shows: 

Continental  Europe  -  exclusive  of  the 
Soviet  Union  -  will  be  short  18  million 
tons  of  food  to  maintain  rations  moder- 
ately above  wartime  levels  in  liberated 
countries,  and  to  prevent  widespread  di- 
sease and  unrest  among  urban  populations 
in  conquered  areas, 

China  will  lack  about  2  million  tons  of 
wheat  and  rice,  which  would  give  them 
enough  food  to  avert  acute  shortages  in 
its  urban  areas.    Should  bad  weather 
reduce  the  rice  crop  below  early  esti- 
mates, India's  food  shortage  will  be 


greater  than  2  million  tons.  The 
Philippines,  Ceylon  and  possibly  the 
Netherlands  East  Indies  will  all  need 
to  import  food. 

Notwithstanding  a  magnificent  job  of 
wartime  food  production,  the  United 
Kingdom  will  need  approximately  9 
million  tons  of  food  if  the  people  are 
to  eat  as  well  as  they  did  during  the 
war  years. 

But  there  are  bright  spots  in  the  world 
food  picture.    They  are  in  North  America, 
where  the  farmers  raised  a  third  more 
food  than  they  did  in  pre-war  years; 
South  America,  where  1945-46  crops  are 
just  being  planted;  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  Denmark  and  Sweden, 

The  so-far  survey  shows  that  several  of 
these  surplus-food-producing  countries 
will  continue  rationing  and  other  food 
conservation  measures  started  during  the 
war,  and  will  thereby  be  able  to  share 
food  with  the  peoples  in  the  war-torn 


U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULlWl 


ies. 
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MEAT  COtOJ!EBR  TALK 

The  sunount  of  meat  available  for  civil- 
ians in  October  will  be  somewhat  greater 
than  during  September. 

This  increase  will  be  mostly  in  beef. 
Homcmakers  will  find  plenty  of  lean  beef 
during  October,  as  grass-fed  cattle  con- 
tinues to  come  in  from  the  ranges.  As 
large  numbers  of  grass-fed  cattle  also 
go  into  feed  lots,  there  will  be  greater 
quantities  of  higher  grade  beef  in  the 
winter  and  next  spring. 

There'll  also  be  more  veal  at  meat  coun- 
ters this  fall  than  during  the  last  few 
months.    Lamb  and  mutton  supplies  are 
also  on  the  increase.    Actually,  produc- 
tion of  veal  and  lamb  is  less  than  a 
year  ago,  but  reductions  in  government 
buying  will  make  more  of  the  supply 
available  for  civilians.    Pork  supplies 
will  continue  short  of  demand  as  a  re- 
sult of  a  smaller  spring  pig  crop,  and 
the  fact  that  this  is  the  low  season  for 
marketing  hogs.    However,  supplies  will 
increase  late  this  month.  Farmers 
indicate  that  they'll  be  raising  more 
pigs  this  fall  than  a  year  ago.    But  this 
fall  pig  crop  will  not  be  coming  to 
market  before  next  spring. 

The  meat  allocated  for  civilian  use  du- 
ring the  last  three  months  of  this  year 
will  allow  an  average  per  capita  rate 
for  1945  of  almost  148  pounds.    This  is 
about  the  same  as  the  civilian  per  capita 
used  last  year  and  22  pounds  more  than 
the  average  for  the  pre-war  years,  1935- 
39, 

There  arc  two  reasons  why  civilians  will 
be  getting  more  meat  the  remainder  of 
the  year,    First,  the  U.S.  military  al?>  . 
location  is  only  half  what  it  was  in  the 
fourth,  quarter  of  1944.    Secondly,  the 
October-December  quarter  is  normally 
the  season  of  greatest  meat  production. 
The  peak  marketing  of  range  cattle  and 
lamb  comes  in  the  fall,  while  that  of 
hogs  is  in  December  or  January.  This 
year,  record  or  near  record  numbers  of 
cattle  are  expected  to  be  marketed. 
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SAGE  OF  THE  SAUCE 

Fresh  cranberries  are  with  us  again, 
and  the  supply  outlook  is  very  satis- 
fying indeed.    The  military  will  claim 
about  a  sixth  of  the  estimated  harvest 
of  644,100  barrels  —  one  barrel  equals 
100  pounds.    That  leaves  over  54  million 
pounds  of  the  tart  red  berries  to 
cushion  civilian  wants,  a  goodly  in- 
crease over  last  year's  supply.  The 
retail  price  this  yeajr  is  expected  to 
average  a  little  below  ceiling. 

The  old  system  of  a  pound  of  sugar  for 
a  pound  of  cranberries  is  out  of  style 
with  the  sugar  shortage.    True,  cran- 
berries require  a  lot  of  sweetening, 
but  some  corn  sirup,  maple  sirup  or 
honey  along  with  some  sugar  can  be  used. 
However,  homemakers  who  are  going  to 
substitute  liquid  sweetening  for  part 
of  the  sugar  should  follow  special 
recipes. 

It^s  important  to  sort  the  cranberries 
before  using  them.    A  few  shriveled  and 
speckled  ones  can  make  the  whole  batch 
of  sauce  bitter.    And  you  might  want 
to  tell  your  readers  that  if  the  berries 
they  find  in  their  stores  are  not  as 
large  and  well-colored  as  they  might 
like,  the  flavor  and  food  value  are 
there  just  the  same. 

-o- 

COLD  COMFORT 

In  the  past  five  years  we've  had  more 
than  a  200  percent  increase  in  the  pro- 
duction of  frozen  vegetables.    It  ap- 
pears that  this  expansion  would  have 
been  even  more  spectacular  if  war-time 
demands  for  the  fresh  vegetables  had 
not  been  so  high;  and  if  there  had  not 
been  restrictions  on  cold  storage  and 
freezer  cabinets. 

Now  that  the  war  if  over,  civilians 
can  look  forward  to  an  abundant  supply 
of  frozen  vegetables,  especially  lima 
beans,  corn,  spinach,  and  peas.  The 
military  will  still  need  some  of  the 
1945  pack  for  hospitals  and  separation 
centers,  but  it  won't  make  much  of  a 
dent  in  the  civilian  market  because  of 
the  large  increase  in  the  total  supply. 

-o- 
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MOLASSES  MEMO 

Dark  brown  molasses  is  not  only  a  good 
and  inexpensive  source    of  iron,  out 
its  s'ju-;ar  content  supplies  energy,  and 
its  flavor  supplies  variety  to  the  diet. 

Both  dark  and  light  molasses  are  made 
from  sugar  cane..., and  are  "by-products 
of  sugar  manufacture.    The.  more  sugar 
that  is  recovered  from  the  cane,  the 
darker  the  molasses.    That  is,  as.  more 
of  the  sugar  is  crystallized  out,  the 
non-sugar  substances. . .such  as  iron  and 
other  minerals,  coloring  and  flavoring 
ingredients. ... .become  more  concentrated. 
The  light  colored  molasses  has  a  higher 
sugar  content,  and  "because  it  has  less 
of  the  non-sugar  substances,  is  milder 
in  flavor. 

Our  edible  grades  of  sugar  cane  molasses 
are  produced  principally  in  Louisiana 
end  the  '.vest  Indies.    Frequently,  molas- 
ses and  sirups  are  blended  to  meet  the 
needs  and  requirements  of  homemakers  and 
industrial  users.    Your  readers  may  not 
always  find  molasses  in  their  grocery 
stores,  but  when  they  do,  it's  a  good 
idea  to  take  some  food  sweetening  tips 
from  grandmother.    She  used  dark  brown 
molasses  over  flapjacks  at  breakfast. 
Her  baked  beans  were  enriched  with  molas- 
ses.   This  sugar  alternate  may  also  be 
poured  over  apples  for  baking  and  over 
winter  squash  too.     Then  of  course, 
the  re 1 s  alway s  gi  nge  rbr e  ad . 

-o- 

IJUTCKACXEH  SUITE  AKDMTE 

For  the  first  time  in  three  years,  the 
United  States  has  the  opportunity  to 
import  Brazil  nuts  from  their  namesake 
country  in  South  America.    Since  October, 
194-2,  there's  been  a  shipping  order  for-, 
bidding  imports  of  these  nuts.    But  this 
order  has  recently  been  terminated.  The 
shipping  restriction  was  originally  pass- 
ed so  that  native  labor  in  Brazil  could 
be  diverted  from  gathering' Brazil  nuts 
to  working  in  the  rubber  trees, 


Though  there  will  bo  some  imports  this 
fall,  there  won't  be  anywhere  near  pre- 
war supplies.    Bountiful  stocks  are 
just  not  available  at  the  export  centers, 
And  also  there  has  been  a.  reported 
shortage  of  tin  cans  for  packing  the 
nuts  in  Brazil. 

Ordinarily  the  harvest  season  for 
Brazil  nuts  is  from  December  to  June. 
The  nuts  grow  on  extremely  high  trees, 
and  when  they  are  ripe  the  wind  blows 
them  to  the  ground  where  they  are 
gathered  by  the  natives ,    Usually  the 
December  through  February  ha.rvcst  goes 
to  Europe,  especially  the  United  Kingdom. 
Generally  the  United  States  begins  its 
purchases  after  February,    This  year 
there  won1 t  be  more  than  a  thousand 
tons  of  shelled  Brazil  nuts  available 
for  all  buyers.    And  prices  are  almost 
double  the  pre-war  ones  bcea.use  of  the 
short  supply .    It  will  be  at  least  a 
year  before  shipments  axe  comparable  to 
those  we  received  prior  to  the  war. 

~o- 

THE  HOIGBY  CEI CISTS 

This  is  the  time  of  year  when  crickets 
are  likely  to  move  into  the  house  to 
feed  on  your  wool,  linen,  cotton,  rayon, 
silk  and  leather.    A  few  crickets  can 
dama-'.e  a  lot  of  clothing.    Here  are  some 
suggestions  from  entomologists  in  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  for 
getting  rid  of  the  pests.    Prevention  is 
the  best  remedy* . .keep  them  out  of  the 
house  by  sealing  up  all  cracks  and  holes, 
tighten  screens,  windows  and  doors.  To 
kill  crickets  already  in  the  house... if 
there  are  just  a  few,  fly  swatters,  or 
a  grade  AA  fly  spray  is  effective,  but 
the  spray  must  strike  the  crickets. 
Sodium  flouride  or  sodium  flousilicate 
may  be  dusted  into  cracks  in  the  floors 
and  behind  baseboards  with  a  hand  bellows.. 
But  since  both  these  materials  are 
poisons,  they  must  be  used  with  caaition. 
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MARKET  panorama 


LOS  ANGELES 

BEST  FRUIT  BUYS. ..... .Bartlett  pears,  late  summer  apples,  small  size  oranges 

IN  MODERATE  SUPPLY* . . .Lemons ,  table  grapes,  melons,  late  peaches 
IE  LIGHT  SUPPLY..-.  •  ...Bed  apples,  plums,  Italian  prunes 

Grapefruit  (ceiling),  wine  grapes  (high) 
BJ£T  VEGETABLE  BUYS..  .Number  2  sweet  potatoes,  Spanish  onions 
lif  MODERATE  SUPPLY. ...  Tomatoes  (higher),  lettuce  (lower),  carrots 

Cauliflower  (slightly  higher),  most  bunched  vegetables 

Cabbage  (slightly  lower),  soft  squash,  eggplant 

Cucumbers 


'IH  LIGHT  SUPPLY. ......  Snap  beans,  green  onions,  spinach,  asparagus,  peas 

White  onions,  corn* 
AVAILABLE  FOR  CANNING.Bartlett  pears 

SAif  FRANCISCO 

BEST  FRUIT  BUYS.  Grapes,  small  size  oranges 


IK  MODERATE  SUPPLY. . . .Apples ,  watermelons,  cantaloups 

Casaba,  Persian  and  honeydew  melons 
BEST  VEGETABLE  BUYS. ..Peppers,  potatoes  and  onions 
IK  MODERATE  SUPPLY. .Cabbage,  bunched  vegetables,  tomatoes,  lettuce 

Spinach  (reasonable),  cauliflower,  cucumbers, 
Eggplant,  snap  beans 

PORTLAND 

BEST  FRUIT  BUY  .Bartlett  pears 

IN  MODERATE  SUPPLY. .. .Concord  grapes 
IN  LIGHT  SUPPLY. ..... .Apples 

BEST  VEGETABLE  BUYS, ..Green  peppers  and  cabbage 

IN  MODERATE  SUPPLY.... Corn,  cauliflower,  lettuce,  tomatoes 

Bunched  vegetables 
AVAILABLE  FOR  CANNING-. Cabbage  (for  sauerkraut),  green  tomatoes  and 

pepper  (for  relish),  Concord  grapes,  Bartlett  pears 

SEATTLE 


BEST  FRUIT  BUYS.. .... .Concord  grapes,  Yakima  honeydews,  casabas  and 

cantaloups.    Small  size  oranges 
IN  MODERATE  SUPPLY. .Pears,  apples 
IN  LIGHT  SUPPLY. ...... Italian  prunes,  grapefruit 

BEST  VEGETABLE  BUYS... Corn,  cabbage,  celery,  lettuce,  tomatoes,  onions 

Eggplant,  cucumbers,  peppers,  Number  2  potatoes 
IN  MODERATE  SUPPLY. . , .Green  beans,  zucchini  squash,  broccoli 
IN  LIGHT  SUPPLY...... .Cauliflower,  Calif,  artichokes  and  Brussels  sprouts 


AVAILABLE  FOR  CANNING. Concord  grapes 
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seasonal  marketings  of  chicken*  Plants 
will  be  con  jested  if  marketings  are  de- 
layed until  the  holidays. 

It  shouldn't  "be  difficult  to  work  up 
plenty  of  enthusiasm  for  immediate 
turkey  purchases,  ?or  the  past  three 
years  a  large  portion  of  the  total 
turkey  supply  was  used  "by  the  military 
forces,.  .  .Such  supplies  as  were  available 
to  civilians  could  only  "be  obtained  at 
high  prices  and  with  considerable  dif- 
ficulty.   Now  that  plentiful  supplies 
are  available,  the  black  market  is  out 
of  the  picture,  and  civilians  can  buy 
all  the  turkey  they  want  at  ceiling 
prices.    Thus,  turkey  can  return  to  the 
menu  not  only  for -holiday  fare,  but  for 
regular  use  from  now  until  spring. 

Chicken  also  need  not  be  dedicated  to 
the  Sabbath  and  set  holidays.    There  are 
enough  ways  to  prepare  chicken  to  put 
it  on  a  week-day  basis.    The  industry 
also  plans  to  sell  more  eviscerated 
chicken. .. that  is  cleaned  and  dressed 
and  ready  for  immediate  use.  With 
poultry  plentiful,  consumers  do  not  need 
.to  wait  for  the  holiday  season  for  their 
turkey  and  chicken  feasts. 
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This  fall  and  winter,  homemakers  will 
find  chicken  and  turkey  more  plentiful 
than  it  was  in  pre-war  days.  Turkey 
production  is  estimated  to  be  about  a 
fourth  more  than  last  year... in  other 
words,  the  greatest  on  record.  And 
chicken  supplies,  despite  scarcity  in 
the  spring  and  summer  months,  are  now 
very  plentiful.    Most  of  this  poultry  is 
marketed  between  September  and  January. 

Fow  that  the  armed  forces  have  filled 
most'  of  their  requirements  for  poultry, 
practically  all  of  the  available  supply 
is  going  to  civilians.    Because  of  the 
record  amount  of  poultry,  the  U.S. .De- 
partment of  Agriculture  points  out  the 
need  to  keep  up  purchases.    While  the 
end  of  the  war  with  Japan  eased  market- 
ing, storing  and  distribution  of  food- 
stuffs, there  are  still  problems  of 
transportation  and  processing.     In  many 
instances,  poultry  processing  plants  do 
not  have  half  enough  labor.    Also,  for 
the  next  few  months  these  plants  will 
be  faced  with  the  double  task  of  hand- 
ling a  record  turkey  supply. , .plus  heavy 


FIST  PAKE 

More  canned  fish  will  "be  appearing  on 
your  grocers'  shelves ...  and  it's  good 
news  after  so  many  months  of:  "Sorry 
Madame*  no  tuna.,. so  sorry,  no  sardines... 
no  salmon,  no  kippers,  no  herring."- 

How  that  the  war  is  over,  there's  the 
promise  of  more  canned  fish  than  was 
estimated  earlier  this  year  for  U.S. 
civilians  and  for  relief  feeding.  But 
don't  jump  to  optimistic  conclusions. 
Your  grocers1  shelves  will  still  not 
"be  running  over  with  all  of  the  canned 
fish  you  might  like  to  buy.    There  are 
several  reasons.    One  of  them  is  that  the 
salmon  have  let  us  down,    Pish  have  good 
years  and  bad  years.    This  was  supposed 
to  be  a  good  year  for  salmon,  but  some- 
how production  was  far  less  than  expected. 

Still  there's  no  need  to  be  dismayed 
about  the  total  canned  fish  picture. 
Military  requirements  have  been  cut  back 
to  one  third  of  last  year's  take,  and  the 
end  of  the  war "has  opened  the  way  for 
greater  imports.     This  means  that  the 
United  States  expects  to  receive  5  million 
pounds  of  sardines  from  Spain  and  Portugal, 
4  million  pounds  of  canned  shellfish  from 
Canada  and  10  million  pounds  of  sardines 
from  ITorway.    There  will  also  be  some 
fancy  sardines  from  Venezuela  and  some 
tuna  from  Chile  and  Peru,    So ... .despite 
the  fact  that  salmon  have  not  come  up  to 
expectations,  the  prediction  is  that  you 
won't  be  disappointed  in  your  quest  for 
canned  varieties  that  have  been  as  rare 
as  a.  sabre-toothed  tiger  during  the  war 
years . 

ITow  for  some  figures! 


This  foreign  shipment  allocation  in- 
cludes substantial  quantities  for 
relief  feeding  in  Europe  by  "U$ERA<  as 
well  as  purchases  made  by  allies  like 
Belgium  and  Holland. 

Also,  for  the  first  time  since  the 
war's  beginning,  an  allocation  is  being 
made  for  the  Philippines  and  the 
Marshall  Islands.    Some  canned  fish 
has  also  been  marked  for  U.S.  Terri- 
tories . 

One  last  word  about  relief  feeding. 
Officials  point  out  that  by  interna- 
tional agreement,  canned  fish  from 
Canada,  Norway,  Portugal  and  South 
America  is  also  vailable  for  relief 
feeding  and  for  purchase  by  paying 
governments  in  Europe,    While  the 
United  States  is  currently  furnishing 
about  60-percent  of  the  canned  fish 
being  made  available  to  U1TP3A  from  all 
sources,  officials  say  that  supply  was 
the  major  limiting  factor  in  not  meet- 
ing UITRHA's  stated  requirements  in  full. 
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BUTTER  RELEASE 

Civilian  stocks  of  butter  for  the 
coming  months  will  be  increased  by  80 
million  pounds.    This  bonanza,  is  a  re- 
lease from  stocks  bought  by  the  armed 
forces  during  flush  production -months 
last  spring. 

During  the  war,  the  armed  forces  bought 
all  seasonal  food  stocks  in  the  heavy 
production  season  and  were  out  of  the 
market  when  supplies  were  low  seasonal- 
ly.   This  method  of  purchase  tended  to 
maintain  an  even  distribution  of  civil- 
ian supplies  during  the  war • 

Prom  April  to  August  when  the  army  was 
buying  butter,  our  military  forces. had 
reached  their  peak  strength.    The  army 
had  to  assume  that  the  war  would  con- 
tinue until  next  spring. ##and  purchased 
250  million  pounds  of  butter  to  meet 
their  requirements  for  this  winter. 
The  sudden  end  of  the  war  with  Japan  re- 
vised the  requirements  picture.  As 
soon  as  smaller  needs  could  be  estimated, 
the  Quartermaster  Corps  transferred  the 
surplus  butter  held  in  war  chouses  (bo 
thc'u.S.D.A.  to  return  to  civilian  trad 
channels  during  the  next  few  months. 


U.S.  civilians  will  receive  about  400 
million  pounds  of  canned  fish... about 
twice  the  amount  promised  earlier  in 
the  spring.    About  one  third  of  this 
civilian  supply  will  be  canned  salmon, 
which  is  twice  as  much  as  we  got  last 
year. 

About  7  1/2  percent  of  the  total  produc- 
tion is  ear-marked 'for  relief  feeding. 


THE  LAST  MILS 

Here  arc  some  pointers  from  entomolo- 
gists of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture on  how  to  use  DDT  for  the  "best  re- 

S  CL  J-  o  S  » 

Although  DDT  sprays  may  "be  used  to  kill 
insects  in  direct  contact  action, they 
work  hotter  as  a  residual  spray.  By 
residual,  the  entomologists  refer  to 
the  particles  of  the  poison  that  stick 
to  a  surface  when  it  has  "been  treated, 
with  a  spray  of  DDT,    When  the  spray  is 
properly  applied,  the  particles  of  DDT 
remain  on  the  surface  after  the  oil 
"base  of  the  spray  has  evaporated.  Then 
the  insects  get  the  .poison  when  they 
walk  or  crawl  over  the  treated  area. 
And  the  killing  power  lasts  for  two  to 
three  weeks  or  as  long  as  six  months, 
depending  upon  the  concentration  of  the 
spray  and  the  exposure  of  the  sprayed 
surface • 

Questions  the  homemaker  may  ask  are: 
(l)  How  strong  a  solution  of  DDT  do  1 
need?    (2)  Where  should  I  apply  the 
DDT  for  the  "best  results?     (3)  How  much 
DDT  should  I  spray  on  an  area.? 

Here's  how  the  entomologists  answer  those 
questions:      You'll  get  host  results  with 
a.  5  percent  solution  of  DDT,.. hut  you 
can  get  a  fair  residual  effect  from  a 
2  percent  solution  that  will  la.st  for 
two  or  three  weeks. 

Hext  -  as  to  the  surface  to  he  treated 
with  DDT,     Take  a  cue  from  the  pest 
you1 re  trying  to  get  rid  of.     Flies  like 
light  surfaces  -  ceilings  and  walls. 
Mosquitoes  seek  da.rk  corners,  Roaches 
hide  behind  "baseboards  and  molding.  Bed- 
hugs  spend  the  daylight  hours  as  far 
from  light  as  possible , . , in  hed  frames 
and  under  the  tufting  of  the  mattress. 
So  put  the  DDT  mixture  where  the  treat- 
ment will  do  the  most  good,,, on  the  sur- 
face e  where  the  insect  is  likely  to  walk 
or  cra.wl  over  it. 

Put  enough  DDT  spray  on  the  area  so 
that  it  is  thoroughly  dampened.  3ut 
don*t  put  the  spray  on  so  heavily  that 
it  runs  off  the  surfa.ee. 
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ROOT  0?  C-OODUDSS 

Carrots  are  adding  their  rich  color 
to  vegetable  displays  in  generous 
amounts  these  days,    A  record  crop  of 
fall  carrots  is  going  to  market  from 
such  innportant  producing  states  as 
California,  Michigan,  Hew  York  and 
Illinois.    Western  states  usually  sell 
their  earrots  in  "bunoh.es •  •  .with  tops 
on," while  Mid-Western  and  Eastern  states 
generally  sell  theirs  without  tops. 

With  carrots  crowding  the  grocers'  "bins, 
there's  no  excuse  for  meals  lean  in 
Vitamin  A.    Carrots  arc  heavy  donors 
of  carotene,  which  the  "body  turns  into 
Vitamin  A.  ■ 

Besides  their  reasonable  price  and 
food  value,  carrots  can  he  recommended 
for  their  versatility.    Haw,  cooked, 
served  alone  or  teamed  with  other 
vegetables. .. they  fit -conveniently  into 
meals.    Shredded  carrots  and  cabbage  . 
•provide  a  simple  salad  that  calls  for 
use  of  two  currently  plentiful  vegeta- 
bles .    And  if  you  want  a  quickie  method 
for  cooked  carrots . . .pan  fry  them. 
That  is,  slice  them  thin,  then  place 
them  in  a  frying  pan  over  a  low  fire 
with  a  hit  of  melted  fat.    Cover  and 
cook  until  they're  tender.    And  for  a 
change,  you  can  fry  carrots  with  onions 
or  apple  rings. 

.  .      ,  -o- 

MCRE  ROCTIHG 

Favorable  growing -weather^  for  beets... 

particularly  in 'the  .Midwest  and  Hew 
York  State... has  resulted  in  large 
supplies  of  this  root  vegetable.  While 
beets  are  grown  in  most  home  gardens, 
our  commercial -market  supplies  at 
present  are  coming  from  Hew  York, 
Pennsylvania,  Hew  Jersey,  Wisconsin, 
Illinois,  Michigan, . and  Oregon. 

Beets,  like  carrots,  are  marketed  both 
bunched  and  topped.    But  for  the  re- 
mainder of  •  the  fall,  months ,  .  this  .. vege- 
table will  generally  be  sold  without 
tops.      As  for  use  suggestions,  you 
might  like  a  quick  way  to  make  beet 
soup. . .something  like  Russian  borsch. 
Just  chop  cooked  beets  fine  and  add 
to  moat  broth,  along  with  chopped  cooked 
onion,  carrot  or  cabbage.    Season  the 
soup  with  herbs. . .dried  or  fresh... and 
serve  very  hot. 


MARKET  PA1T0HAMA 


Los  Angeles 


BEST.  FBUIT  BUYS. .....  3artlett .  pears 

II"  HC DEPOTS  SUPPLY. ..... .Grapes  ("best  at  ceiling),  a;pples.»  Persian,  honeydew, 

casaba  and  cranshaw  melons,  lemons  (higher),  •  oranges 

tl~.  iXCrET  SUPPLY..,  Wine  grapes  (high),  cantaloup,  Italian  prunes,  water- 
melons, figs  (high),  persimmons  (high),  grapefruit, 
avocados 


BEST  VEGETABLE  BUYS  No, 2  potatoes,  No. 2  sweet  potatoes 

III  M0I3EE#EB  SUPPLY  Tomatoes  (lower),  carrots,  Spanish  onions  (higher),  celery 

white  summer  and  Italian  squash,  corn,  Bell  peppers, 
eggplant,  lettuce,  lima  "beans,  cucumbers,  bunched  vege- 
tables 

IK  LIGHT  SUPPLY  Cauliflower  and  cabbage  (fairly  high),  white  onions, 

asparagus,  peas,  snap,  beans 
AVAILABLE  FOB.  CAEHING-, .  .Bartlett  pears 

...  .  .San  Francisco 

3ES T  PP.UI  T  BUYS  Smal  1  size  o  range s 

II"  H0D11A2E  SUPPLY. .... .Cantaloups ,  cranshaw,  casaba  and  Persion  and  honeydew 

melons,  grapes,  apples,  watermelons  (low  -  but  quality 
poor),  persimmons,  pomegranates 

BBS'";  VEGETABLE  BUYS  Cabbage,  onions,  peppers ,  potatoes,  and  spinach 

IH  MpDSHASI  SUPPLY.,  Cucumbers'  (higher )," cauliflower,  celery,  corn  (slightly 

lower),  tomatoes,  snapbeans,  lettuce  (higher)  squash 

II"  LIGHT  SUPPLY..  Eggplant  (higher) 

Portland 

BBS 'I  PHUIT  BUYS  .Grapes 

II"  HCBEBATE  SUPPLY, ....  .Quinces 
III  LIGHT  SUPPLY...  Lemons,  Krumel  peaches 

BEST  VEGETABLE  BUYS  Carrots,  cabbage,  lettuce,  squash,  potatoes 

IIT  IIC  BERATE  SUPPLY ......  Corn,  cucumbers,   tomatoes,  snapbeans 

AVAILABLE  POP.  CaTT'IIIG. ...  Concord  grapes,  quinces 

•  Seattle 

BEST  EBUIT  BUYS  Washington  grown  apples,  pears,  small  size  oranges 

II"  I IC DEBATE  SUPPLY  Avocados,  grapes,  cantaloups,  honeydews  and.  cranshaw 

,  . ;  .    .-.  •  "  .  .  melons 

II:  LIGHT  SUPPLY  (.Late  peaches,  grapefruit,  cranberries  (ceiling),  pome- 
granates, persimmons,  fresh  prunes 

BEST  VEGETABLE  BUYS  Cabbage,  celery,  cucumbers,  green  corn,  lettuce,  spinach, 

squash,  beets,  potatoes 

II"  IX DEBATE  SUPPLY." ....  .Green  beans  ,  cauliflower,  bunched  vegetables,  tomatoes, 

sweet  potatoes  (ceiling),  broccoli,  Brussels  sprouts, 
peppers,  purapkin 

AVAILABLE  POP  C^HPITG. .. Pears 
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PARLEY  FOR  PLENTY 

ALONG-  SPICE  ROW 

USED  EAT  NEEDED  PROM  WESTERN  KITCHENS 


PARLEY  POR  PLENTY 


This  week,  October  16,  delegates  from 
some  30  countries  met  at  Quebec  to  at- 
tend the  first  conference  of  the  Pood 
and  Agriculture  Organization  of  the 
United  Nations.    Prom  the  looks  of  it, 
this  is  one  conference  that  will  not  be 

shrouded  in  secrecy  no  closed  doors 

 no  mumbling  in  honorable  beards  of 

honorable  delegates.    What  they  are 
thinking  and  saying  will  be  heard  around 
the  world. 

Earlier  in  the  month,  President  Truman 
met  with  37  representatives  from  press, 
radio,  magazines,  and  motion  picture 
industries,  and  urged  these  various 
med.ia  to  give  the  fullest  possible  pub- 
licity to  PAO.    These  representatives' 
gathered  in  Washington  at  the  invita- 
tion of  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Clinton 
P.  Anderson  who  assured  the  group  that 
the  ?A0  conference  in  Quebec  would  be 
an  open  meeting  in  every  sense    of  the 
word. 


As  you  already  know  PAO  is  the  organ- 
ization that  is  expected  to  wage  war 
on  the  great  dictator  that  goes  under 
the  name  "hunger. H    PAO  believes  that 
if  you  try  spelling  freedom  with  the 
right  blocks,  it  comes  out  F-O-O-D. 
And  food  is  the  weapon  that  can  level 
hunger.    Only  then  can  we  begin  to 
enjoy  freedom  from  want.'  This  cannot 
happen  in  a  day  or  "a  year.    As  President 
Truman  said,  if  a  substantial  beginning 
can  be  made  in  the  next  four  or  five 
years.... if  the  basic  objectives  are 
accomplished  in  a  generation* . .then 
the  goal  of  the  conference  will  bo  met, 
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We're  still  beating  the  drums  for  the 
fat  salvage  program.    [That's  one  short- 
age., .the  shortage  of  fats  and  oils... 
that  didn't  ease  up  when  the  battles  of 
Europe  and  the  Pacific  were  over.  Doubt- 
less you've  heard  that  since  V-E  Day, 
used  fat  collections  from  western  kit- 
chens... and  from  all  the  kitchens  of  the 
country* ..have  been  on  the  downgrade. 
In  fact,  since  V-E  Day  and  even  before 
the  Pacific  Victory,  approximately  one- 
third  of  the  housewives  who'd  been  sal- 
vaging used  fats  stopped  doing  so. 
Nationally,  collections  declined  from 
over  17  million  pounds  in  March  of  this 
year  to  about  10  million  pounds  currently. 

It's  our  feeling  that  many  women  have 
stopped  cooperating  in  this  program, 
because  they  felt  the  end  of  the  war 
also  ended  the  need  for  fat  salvage. 
And  we  urgently  need  your  help  in  giving 
then  information  that  will  make  them  re- 
alize otherwise. 

While  meat  will  be  in  relatively  free 
supply  due  to  increased  slaughter  and 
military  cut-backs,  the  fats  and  oils 
picture  continues  to  be  a  very  gloomy 
one.    Present  estimates  are  that  it  will 
probably  be  necessary  to  maintain  ration- 
ing of  fats  and  oils  well-  into  1946.  In 
a  nutshell,  war  deprived  us  of  a  billion 
pounds  of  fats  imported  each  year.  Cur 
own  production  of  fats  in  1945  dropped 
one  and  one-fourth  billion  pounds.  And 
there's  no  hope  for  relief  from  imports 
of  any  appreciable  quantity  for  many 
months . 

As  you  know,  fats  and  oils  are  the  prin- 
cipal materials  from  which  soaps  are  made. 
There's  a  very  definite  tie-up  between 
the  current  soap  shortage  in  many  grocery 
stores,  and  the  downward  trend  of  used 
fat  collections.    Americans  use  about 
10  million  pounds  of  soap  a  day,  not  only 
in  their  homes,  but  for  industrial  pur- 
poses, including  the  making  of  textiles, 
metals,  leather,  rubber  and  similar  pro- 
ducts. 

*  Hon tana... 58. 232  pounds,  down  5,002 
pounds.  Nevada.. .18.750  pounds,  down 
8,960  pounds. 


Despite  this  gloomy  side  of  the  picture, 
the  month  of  August  found  some  western 
housewives  more  aware  of  the  fats  and 
oils  shortage.    At  any  rate,  collections 
for  the  nine  western  states  during 
August,  which  is  the  last  month  for 
which  full  reports  are  available,  showed 
an  increase  of  70,000  pounds  over  what 
had  been  turned  in  the  previous  month... 
a  total  of  1,812,249  pounds  for  August 
compared  with  1,741,471  pounds  for  July. 

Here  are  the  used  fat  collections  for 
August  by  States:*  Arizona. . .92, 104 
pounds,  down  764  pounds  from  July. 
Northern  California  (Kern  County  North) 
. . . 530 , 836  pounds ,  up  84, 076  pounds . 
Southern  Calif ornia. . #556,079  pounds, 
down  18,107  pounds.     Idaho. . ,33,839 
pounds,  down  14,166  pounds.    Oregon. . . 
203,716  pounds,  up  38,569  pounds.  Utah 
...54,664  pounds,  up  4,238  pounds. 
Washington  (western) .» .202, Q51  pounds, 
down  347  pounds .    Washington  ( eastern) . . . 
43,692  pounds  down  12,517  pounds. 
Wyoming. .. .18 . 286  pounds,  up  3,759  pounds. 

The  only  answer  to  this  negative  situa- 
tion is  increased  salvage  of  fats  and 
oils  in  the  households  of  the  nation... 
IE  we're  going  to  have  enough  soap.... 
IE  we're  going  to  see  back  on  the  market 
the  many  post-war  products  we've  been 
waiting  for  which  require  used  fats  and 
oils  and  soaps  in  their  manufacture. 
Only  if  housewives  painstakingly  salvage 
day  after  day,  every  bit  of  inedible 
used  fats  from  their  kitchen  operations, 
will  we  be  able  to  build  up  our  total 
fat  supply. . .which  is  used  industrially 
in  countless  ways,  to:  make  tires,  nylon, 
textiles,  pharmaceuticals,  paints, 
linoleum,  paper,  lubricating  oils,  and 
scores  of  other  necessities.. .as  well 
as  soap. 

So  you  can  see  that  this  problem  of  get- 
ting housewives  back  to  prc-victory 
levels  of  fat  salvage  is  important  to 
reconversion. . .and  of  personal  benefit 
to  every  housewife. . .aside  from  the  four 
ration  points  and  four  cents  which  she 
receives  for  each  pound  of  used  fat 
turned  in  to  her  grocer  or  butcher. 
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KLOm  SPIGE  H0¥ 

V/e  can  again  look  forward  to  the  "big 
three  spices  to  add  taste  appeal  to  our. 
home— spun  American  cooking.    This  means 
that  pepper,  cinnamon  and  nutmeg  will 
soon  be  coming  from  such  f  ar-awayplaces 
as  the  Netherlands  East  Indies,  Singa- 
pore, China  and  Saigon  (French  Indo 
China) 

But  if  you're  looking  for  immediate  re- 
lief and  respite  on  the  spice  front... 
that  is,  if: you' think  that  the  formerly 
J*ap~dnf ested  spice  areas  will  open  up 
and  give  immediately  with,  precious  car- 
goes .. .you1 re .too  early  with  your  opti- 
mism.   U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
controls  on  the  "big  three  must  continue 
in  order  to  assure  fair  distribution 
until  supplies  are  plentiful. 

The  allocation  of  cinnamon,  nutmeg  and 
mace  supplies  for  the  year  beginning 
October  1,  1945  will  be  made  available 
by  the  Combined  Pood  Board  next  month. 
The  amounts  available  are  not  yet  known, 
but  it  is  believed  that  quantities  will 
be  slightly  above  last  year. 

Unfortunately,  pepper  will  remain  short. 
The  United  States  cannot  take  advantage 
of  the  pepper  supply  in  India  because 
the  -price  is  way  above  our  ceiling.  At 
the  moment,  we  do  not  know  when  pepper 
supplies  will  again  be  available  from 
Sumatra.. 

The  supply  situation  of  ginger,  allspice 
and  cloves  is  normal  and  not  subject  to 
government  controls.    Reason  for  this 
is  that  allspice  comes  from  the  nearby 
West  Indies.    Cloves  have  been  coming 
from  Zanzibar  and  Madagascar. .. and  gin- 
ger has  been  arriving  on  schedule  from 
India,  Africa  and  Jamaica. 

Sage,  the  leaf  of  a  low- growing  herb, 
is  grown  in  this  country.     Some  believe 
that  this  hardy  garden  plant  with  the 
grayish~grcen  leaves  has  the  property 
of  strengthening  the  memory.    Others  are 
content  to  use  it  solely  for  flavoring 


fatty  foods  such  as  sausage,  pork, 
duck,  .geese,  cheeses,  stuffings  for 
meat,  and  in  salads.    With  the  excep- 
tion of  a  little  bit  grown  in  California, 
the  sage  that  we 'raise  in  this  country 
and  that  grown  in  Cyprus  and  Spain  is 
not  the  true  sage  that  comes  from 
Yugoslavia,  but  it's  a  reasonable 
facsimile  thereof. 

-o— 

LAES  ahpjtals 

11  Late n  spuds  are  beginning  to  come  on 
produce  markets  in  volume.    Just  about 
every  state  has  homegrown  varieties  to 
offer  now,  but  the  prin'clpa!  late-potato 
producing  areas  are  in  Maine,  Hew  York, 
Pennsylvania,  Michigan,  the  Heft  River 
Valley  of  I'orth  Dakota  and  Minnesota, 
Colorado  and  Idaho. 

The  late  potatoes  have  heavier  skins, 
lower  moisture  content  and  are  more 
durable  than  the  intermediate  and  early 
potatoes.    Jot  these  rtre.'sons  they  can 
be  stored  for  considerably  longer  peri- 
ods.   A  home  storage  point  to  remember 
is  that  potatoes 'should  be  kept- at  a 
temperature  below  55  degrees  if  possible, 
but  never  let  the 'potatoes  freeze.. 

The  total  potato  crop  this  year  is  esti- 
mated at  about  435  million  bushels... 
the  second  largest  on  record.     This  means 
plenty  of  spuds  from  now  on  through  next 
spring.     The  U.S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture has  even  be eh  buying  potatoes  to 
support  farmer  prices.    These  purchases 
have  been  directed  to  school  lunch,  prog- 
rams, institutions,  livestock  feeding, 
starch  plants  and  to  the  manufacture  of 
industrial  alcohol.    So  with  the  abun- 
dance of  good  quality  potatoes  it  should 
be  unnecessary  for  homemakers  to  buy 
inferior  ones.    There  are  plenty  of  top 
grade  potatoes  available  to  grocers  and 
dealers,  and  homemakers  should  insist 
on  Quality. 
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Loe  Angeles 

3E3T  muiv  BUYS, ........  .Apples,  small  size  oranges  • 

IIT  IIODEHATE  SUPPLY.  Grapes  (ceiling,  Bartiett  pears  ,  honey-lew,  .  cranshaw, 

casa"ba  and  Persian  melons,  figs  (lower) 

IiT  SUPPLY  Lemons,  grapefruit  and  cantaloups  (ceiling),  water- 

melons (lower),  persimmons  (high) 

BEST  VEGETABLE  BUYS  Potatoes  (lower),  ©weet  potatoes  (ceiling),  tomatoes 

(reasonable),  radishes  (lower) 

11T  IIODEHATE  SUPPLY  Spanish  onions  (slightly  higher),  cabbage  and  cauli- 
flower (slightly  lower),  carrots,  lima  "beans,  celery 
(high),  lettuce  (lower),  white  summer  and  Italian 
squash  (lower),  corn 

IIT  LIGHT  SUPPLY....  Snap  beans  and  peas  (ceiling),  artichokes,  asparagus 

and  green  onions  (high),  bell  peppers  and  cucumbers 
(higher),  white  onions  (ceiling) 

San  Francisco 

BEST  EBUIT  BUYS  Figs  (lower),  grapes,  small  size  oranges,  watermelons 

IiT  IIODEEATE  SUPPLY  Pomegranates,  pears  (ceiling),  cranshaw,  casaba, 

honcwdew  and  Persian  melons 

IIT  LIGHT  SUPPLY  Cranberries  (ceiling),  persimmons 

BEST  VEC-ETA3LE  BUYS. .....  Tomatoes  (low  priced),  onions,  potatoes,  peppers, 

spinach,  cauliflower  (moderately  priced) 
B!.  I-I0D2BAH  SUPPLY  ..Cucumbers  and  eggplant  (lower)  squash,  sweet  potatoes, 

cabbage,  lettuce,  broccoli 
IIT  LIGHT  SUPPLY  Peas  (higher),  snap  beans  (ceiling),  artichokes 

Portland 

BEST  EBUIT  BUYS   .Concord  grapes 

IIT  IICTJEPATE  SUPPLY. .....  .Apples,  oranges 

IK  LIGHT  SUPPLY. ........ .Peaches,  cantaloups,  Florida  grapefruit 

BEST  VEGETABLE  BUYS  Cabbage,  cauliflower,  lettuce,  potatoes,  squash  (soft 

and  hard),  celery,  corn,  pumpkin 
IIT  1 10 DEBATE'  SUPPLY  '.Tomatoes,  peppers,  egg-plant,  sweet  potatoes,  Brussel 

sprouts 

Seattle 

BEST  EBUIT  BUYS.;  Apples  (Jonathans  and  Delicious),  homegrown  cranberries 

(ceiling),  small  size  oranges  (below  ceiling),  pears 
(ceiling) 

IIT  1IGDEEATE  SUPPLY.  California  persimmons  and  pomegranates,  grapes  (ceiling-/ 

II"  L  IGHT  SUPPLY.  Florida  grapefruit,  cantaloups 

BEST  VEGETABLE  BUYS  Beets,  cabbage,  green  corn,,  lettuce,  potatoes,  spinach, 

squash 

IIT  IIOBEBATE  SUPPLY  Green  beans,  cucumbers,  eggplant,  cauliflower,  celery, 

tomatoes,  carrots,  broccoli,  onions,  sweet  potatoes, 
parsnips,  rutabagas 
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GOTEQ  UP 


The  retail  price  ceiling  on  butter  will 
go  up  five'  to  six  cents",  Itfovember  .8. 
The  reason  for  this  is  that  creameries  • 
will  no  longer  receive  a' subsidy-  of  five 
cents  for  each  pound  from  the  Reconstruc- 
tion Finance  Corporation.' 

This  subsidy  was  paid  to  creameries  in 
accordance  with  the  Administration's 
policy  to  hold  down  the  cost-  of  consumer 
items  during  the  war.    The  recent  drop 
in  the  prices  of  certain  food  items  will 
offset  the  increase  in  butter  values. 
Arid  with  the  termination  of  the  war,  it 
appears  desirable  to  get  the  butter  in- 
dustry back  on  a  peacetime  basis  as 
rapidly  as  possible. 

If  you  wonder  how  a  subsidy  of  five 
cents  can  raise  the  price  ceiling  five 


mark-up  likewise. varies .    A  dealer-  : 
handling  only  a  small  volume  of  butter 
would  be- the  one  whose  price  increase,-  . 
would  be  the  full  six  cents. 

As  for  the  supply  picture,  civilians 
will  have  more  butter  for  October, 
November  and  December  than  they  had  • 
during  any  month  in  the'  year  prior  to 
the  war's  end*    How  that,  the  armed 
forces  do  not  plan  to  take  any  more 
butter  until  spring,  civilians  are  get- 
ting all  that  is  produced  at  present... 
together  with  all  commercial  stocks  of 
stored  butter.    Production "is  now  at 
the  seasonal  low. 

We  also  have  a  little  extra  butter  to 
add  to  commercial  stocks  now.  Eighty 
million  pounds  of  butter,  declared 
surplus  by  the  U,Sf  Army  Quartermaster 
Corps,  are  being  distributed  to  our 


to  six  cents,  here's  the  answer.    Price       markets  over  the  next  few. months.  The 


ceilings  at  wholesale  and  retail  levels 
are  calculated  by  the  OPA  at  a  certain 
percentage  above  cost  of  purchase.  Since 
the  purchase  cost  varies  with  the  size 
or  volume  of  a  purchase,  the  percentage 


War  Shipping  Administration  has  recently 
turned  over  about  13  million  pounds... 
originally  purchased  for  lend-lease • •for 
release  to  civilians.  So,  all  in  all, ub'U 
have  about  135  million  pounds  per  month 
for  the  next  few  months. 


U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


Information  Service,  Production  and  Marketing  Administration,  321  Market  Street, 
Boom  555,  San  Francisco  3,  California 
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PAELSY  OH  WHEELS 

Just  to  keep  you  posted  on  what's  happen- 
ing at  the  PAO  conference  in  Quebec, 
here  are  some  day  to  day  flashes. 

.The  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization 
officially  Came  into  "being  on  the  after- 
noon of  October  16,  when  delegates  of 
thirty  nations  signed  the  constitution 
on  the  stage  of  the  Chateau  Frontenac 
ballroom  in  front  of  a  backdrop  of  the 
flags  of  the  United  Nations. 

At  the  afternoon  session  of  the  second 
day,    S ecretary  Anderson  read  President 
Truman's  message.    The  President  asked 
the  new  organization  to  set  an  example 
of  world  cooperation  in  attacking  the 
problem  of  freeing  millions  from  hunger. 
He  said  that  PAO  offered  the  United 
Nations  a  chance  to  "begin  to  cultivate, 
if  not  yet  to  gather,  the  fruits  of 
victory11  over  their  axis  enemies. 

Dr.  T.v',  Tsou,  speaking,  for  China,  said 
that  his  country  is  eager  to  support 
FAO.    He  added  that  while  China  has  much 
to  contribute  to  other  countries,  she  has 
much  to  learn  from  those  who  are  more 
advanced  in  scientific  agriculture  than 
she.     "I  hope",  he  added,  "that  we  can 
lay  down  a  concrete  plan, of  work,  and 
trust  it  to  the  director-general  and  his 
staff," 

On  the  third  day,  Noel  Baker,  member  of 
the  British  Parliament,  told  delegates 
and  alternates  that  there  was  no  conflict 
between  consumers  and  producers.  "We 
have  to  rid  ourselves",  he  said,  "of 
the  idea  that  nutrition  interests  are 
on  one  side  and  agricultural  interests 
arc  on  the  other.    In  the  final  analysis 
the  interests  of  consumers  and  producers 
are  identical, 11 

Sir  C-irja  Shankar  Bajpai,  of  India,  told 
the  conference  that  "The  saying  that  G-od 
helps  those  who  help  themselves  is  es- 
pecially applicable  in  India' s  case."  He 
added  that  India,  realizing  that  FAO 
cannot  do  it  all,  proposes  to  solve  her 


own  problems  of  hunger.    The  problem, 
he  explained,  will  be  increasing  farm 
output  and  expanding  Indian  Industry. 
He  pointed  out  that  India  cannot  be 
written  off  as  a  backward  nationw . 
She  is  not  entering  PAO  as  a  mendicant; 
nor  does  she  expect  miracles.    In  con- 
clusion he  made  a  strong  plea  that 
PAO  keep  in  touch  with  populations  of 
the  nations  it  serves  through  such  means 
as  establishment  of  regional  offices. 
The  personnel  of  PAO,  he  added,  must 
be  thoroughly  international, 

S.L.  Mansholt,  the  Netherlands  Minister 
of  Agriculture,  Fisheries  and  Pood, 
told  a  news  conference  that  at  the 
moment  "Nutrition  is  fairly  good",  in 
his  country.    "The  only  things  we  need 
are  the  little  things  that  make  life 
cheerful",  he  said,     "Like  gam,  cheese, 
sausage  on  our  bread,  and  cigarettes." 

The  conference  faced  its  second  week 
equipped  with  two  commissions:  Com- 
mission A  on  policy  and  programs,  and 
CommissionB  on  organization  and  admin- 
istration.   Committees  of  both  commis- 
sions started. their  meetings  with  nearly 
all  of  their  efforts  directed  toward 
internal  organization. 

-o- 

COTTON  CikLENEAH 

Towels,  sheets,  pillov;  cases  and  cotton 
yard  goods  will  all  be  coming  to  market 
between  now  and  the  first  of  the  year. 
That's  the  word  from  WPB.  Textile 
mills  of  the  United  States  expect,  to 
turn  out  more  than  two  billion  yards 
of  cotton  fabrics  the  last  quarter  of 
this  year.    More  than  half  will  go  into 
garments  and  household  fabrics.  This 
is  slightly  more  cotton  goods  than  was 
manufactured  for  the  same  purposes 
during  an  average  three-month  period 
in  the  five  years  just  before  1939. 
Smart  "reconversion"  buying,  you  can 
advise  your  readers,  calls  for  patience, 
and  restraint.    Patience  in  waiting  for 
an  assortment  of  styles  and  sizes.  Be- 
st raint  in  buying  no  more  than  is  im- 
mediately needed  of  any  scarce  essential 
fabric  that  is  also  important  to  others. 

-o- 


GR0U1TDS  VS  GRIPES 


Again  we  are  hearing  whispers ...  again 
about  coffee.    But  tell  the  homemakers 
to  keep  their  aprons  on,  and  don't  make, 
a  50-yard  dash  to  the  nearest  grocer..  . 
Runs  on  banks  are  not  good  for  banks. 
And  runs  on  grocer's  coffee  stocks  start 
scare-stories. . .and  the  hoarders  score 
a  home  run.    That's  when  coffee  really 
begins  to  disappear. 

Here1 s  the  story.    Coffee  importers  in 
this  country  are,  it  is  true,  experienc- 
ing a  little  difficulty  in  procuring  all 
of  their  needed  supplies.    Reason:  the 
producing  countries,  principally  South 
America  and  Central  America,  are  asking 
a  price  that  exceeds  the  ceiling  estab- 
lished by  the  Office  of  Price  Administra- 
tion.   Consequently,  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  agitation  afoot  on  the  part  of 
the  producing  countries  to  have  ceilings 
raised  or  removed.    So  far... no  luck. 

The  reassuring  thing  is  that  our  supplies 
of  coffee  are  approximately  normal.  True, 
we  are  not  getting  the  quality  we  are 
accustomed  to.    That's  because  other 
countries. . .European  nations  which  are  not 
held  down  by  price  ceilings. . .are  compet- 
ing with  us  in  the  primary  markets  and  are 
getting  the  top  grades.    The  thing  to 
repeat  is  that  our  supplies  are  almost 
normal. 

-o- 

EAT  EOLLOW-UP 

We'll  be  seeing  a  little  more  lard, 
margarine,  shortening  and  other  edible 
oils  in  grocery  stores  the  rest  of  the 
year,  but  not  as  much  as  we  found  the 
last  quarter  of  1944.    The  moderate  in- 
crease over  the  summer  months  is  due  to 
three  things.    Military  requirements  are 
less.    Our  export  shipments  are  smaller. 
And  supplies  are  increasing  seasonally... 
that  is,  a  major  percentage  of  our  vege- 
table oil  crop  is  harvested  and  the  spring 
crop  of  hogs  is  now  moving  to  market. 
The  principal  reason  that  wc  won't  have 
as  much  fats  and  oils  as  last  year  is  that 
hog  slaughter  is  lower .. .about  a  billion 


pounds  less  than  in  1944. 

•We  won't  be  importing  any  appreciable 
amount  of  fats  and  oils  for  some  time. 
As  the  world  supply  of  these  commodi- 
ties is  far  short  of  demand,  the  United 
States,  Canada,  and  Great  Britain  made 
an  agreement  earlier  in  the  year  to  see 
that  essential  supplies  went  to  liber- 
ated areas.    Because  of  this  agree- 
ment then,  supplies  from  sources  other 
than  the  United  States  and  Canada  are 
being  made  available  largely  to  import- 
ing countries  and  to  liberated  areas. 
Argentina,  Ceylon,  the  Belgian  Congo, 
Australia  and  I\Tew  Zealand  are  other 
export  sources  of  fats  and  oils,  right 
now. 

The  fats  and  oils  situation  is  expected 
to  remain  tight  in  the  months  immediate- 
ly ahead.    Some  relief  is  probable  after 
the  turn  of  the  year  when  lard  from  an 
increased  1945  fall  production  of  hogs 
shows  up  and  when  supplies  from  the 
Pacific  increase. 

-o- 

PACKAGE  PRESAGE 

Hew  types  of  food  containers .developed 
and  used  during  the  war... are  already 
coming  to  the  corner  grocery  store. 
Economists  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  say  more  food  products  will 
be  put  up  in  packages  for  the  "market  of 
tomorrow".     They  forecast:     (l)  More 
fresh  vegetables  in  cardboard  boxes  with 
transparent  plastic  windows* -  (2)  Eiber- 
board  boxes  for  use  in  shipping  fruits 
and  vegetables  by  air.     (o).  Packaging 
of  fresh  meat  in  cardboard  boats  wrapped 
in  transparent  film.     (4)  Plastic 
film  used  more  extensively  for  the  pack- 
aging of  frozen  and  dehydrated  foods. 

The  new  containers  will  offer  high 
quality  protection.    Ereshness  will  be 
assured  whether  the  food  comes  directly 
from  the  farm  or  by  way  of  the  factory 
for  processing.    And  the  new  containers 
will  also  be  attractive.    However,  home- 
makers  will  favor  the  product  that  is 
not  over-packaged.    The  economists  be- 
lieve the  homemakers  will  not  want  to 
pay  for  trimmings  unless  they  add  some- 
thing to  the  quality  of  the  food. 

-o- 


MASKS  T  PANORAMA 

Los  Angeles  .  ' 

t  •  *  '  ,  *" 

BES^'JHuIT  BUYS  Small,  size  oranges 

III  1-IDI)EPATE  SUPPLY.  ..... .Apple's  (ceiling),  grapes,  pears,  lemons ,  pomegranates , ' 

honeydew,  casaba,  Persian  and  cranshaw  ma  lions, 
persimmons  ' 

XIT  LIGHT  SUPPLY.....  Few  late  peaches,  cantaloups,  grapefruit  (ceiling), 

avocados  (high) 

BEST  VEGETABLE  BUYS. ..  .  .  Italian  and  white  summer  squash,  potatoes,  i"o.2  sweet 

;:potatoes,  lettuce 

If  .II0D5RAT3  SUPPLY. ....  .-.Spanish  onions,  cucumbers,  eggplant,  tomatoes  (slightly 

'  higher),  peppers,  cauliflower,  cabbage  (lot-;er),  celery, 
•  bunched  vegetables,  corn  (lower)  " 

I  IT  LJGHI  SUPPLY*. ....... .White,  onions,- artichokes,  snap  beans,' peas,  (ceiling), 

asparagus,  broccoli  (high),  green  onions  _ 

AVAILABLE  POP  CAi^IIFOv .  ♦  .  Bart-let  t  pears  ,    -  / 

San  Francisco  - . 
BEST  ?KuIT  BUYS. .........  .-Small  size  oranges,  watermelons 

IN  MOHBEABB  SUPPLY.'.  . . .. . Apples  (ceiling),  grapes  (slightly  lower)  ,  pomegranates 

pumpkins  (reasonable) 
X®  LIGHT  SUPPLY. ........ .Melons ,  persimmons  -  ...... 

BEST  YSGETABLE  BUYS  .Peppers,  onions,  .potatoes 

IH  MODERATE  SUPPLY....;., Cabbage,  bunched  vegetables,  caulif lower,  tomatoes, 

sweet  potatoes  (ceiling)  ■ '. 

II!  LIGHT  SUPPLY  .....Peas,  snap  beans- 

-  •  » 

Portland 

BEST  KftTIT  BUYS. , ... Grapes 

tS  SUPPLY. ..... .Apples  (ceiling),  cantaloups,  casabas,  ice  ere  am  melons 

BEST  VEGETABLE  BUYS  Cabbage,  cauliflower 

IK  MODERATE'  SUPPLY  Corn,  green  peppers,  spinach,  tomatoes,  squash,  bunched 

Vegetables 

AVAILABLE  PGR  CAOIivG. . . . Grapes  for  jellies  and.  jams 

Seattle 

BEST  PPUIT  BUYS  Small  size  oranges  *• 

P  i-IODEPATE  SUPPLY..,. ...  Apples  (at  or  near  ceiling),  bananas,  cranberries, 

California  table  grapes,  persimmons,  fall,  pears  (high),- 
pomegranates,  cantaloups,  honeydews  and  casabas 

II\  LIGHT  SUPPLY  Grapefruit,  fresh  Cuban  pineapples 

BEST  VEGETABLE  BUYS  Potatoes,  broccoli,  cabbage., .  carrots ,  cauliflower, 

r  :•  *  celery,  lettuce,  spinach,  winter  squash 

■III  -aODEPATE  SUPPLY, ..... .Beets,  turnips,  rutabagas,,  parsnipa,  artichokes  j, 

.  ...  •  .  dry  onions,-  artichokes,  green  corn,  sweet  potatoes, 

.  tomatoes 
U  LIGHT  SUPPLY  ...Green  beans,  cucumbers  and  eggplant  and  peppers  (higher 


